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one phase or other produces these types — or permits 
in those of us not typical the hateful tendencies. 
This correcting laughter which is a lifting emotion 
on one hand or the moments of serious emotional 
unselfishness on the other hand, or both together, 
are what we find in a play when we call it good. 

Why are not more plays written made of these 
elements and with the emotional appeal sufliciently 
basic to stir all men? 

Our search calls for a combination of purpose and 
skill perhaps somewhat exacting in its blend. 

We are not to overlook the fact that when we speak 
of purpose in the drama we at once array against 
ourselves that considerable group of artists and per- 
haps art patrons who believe in "Art for Art's sake" ; 
all those who contend that the artist must have 
complete freedom so long as he truthfully reports 
life. In other words that the artist practising a 
profession depending for success upon stirring our 
emotions must be permitted to stir them without 
regard to the consequent explosions. In another 
field that kind of liberty has recently been abridged 
by our adoption of a safe and sane Fourth of July. 
And even in the graphic arts and in drama there 
is already some police restriction. Perhaps, after 
all, in the construction of plays, the greater freedom 
really will be found in a conscious intention of direc- 
tion and of destination rather than "in a course 
like that of the beetle, guided only by its collisions." 
In a great play like "Othello" the purpose of the 
author is not obtrusive, but no second hearing of 
the drama leaves the auditor without the belief 
that the author had a purpose in addition to his 
wish to entertain. There are in the text no halting 
sermons against jealousy but the iniquity of the 
passion is the magnetized wire to which the con- 
structive incidents adhere. The author's purpose 
seems to serve as the sjrmmetrical trajectory of the 
whole projection. 

Modern offerings are not lacking in number in 
which equal purpose exists. If we are correctly 
informed, every New York manager's table is heavy 
as are most of the play agencies with plays of 



preachment and propaganda, but almost all of them 
lack the skill that can articulate the controlling 
purpose with masking incident, action and contest 
that touch the emotions. Most of us, who profes- 
sionally write for the theatre, when failure is our 
lot, fail apparently from an excess of purpose over 
skill; and when success comes to us we succeed 
because of a reasonably close proportion of these 
two ingredients of a play. 

It would seem then that to increase the output 
of good plays we should convince those who have 
the peculiar skill for dramatic writing that purpose 
in their work is essential; at least sufiicient purpose 
to lift their product above a hurtful level and make 
it not only of popular interest but safely so. Con- 
vince them that in their serious drama they must 
be inspired to show us character maintaining its 
nobility through moments of emotional stress ; that 
in the lighter plays there must be free and clean- 
toothed laughter redolent of superior spirit and 
above the fetters of appetite. 

To impart that conviction should not be a pro- 
digious task if we have reached a proper finding. 
It would be difiicult to name a professional dramatist 
in America who is writing with a conscious negli- 
gence of this social responsibility. It is only neces- 
sary to let them decide that this conclusion of our 
inquiry is right and is not only one more of those 
apparent laws of the theatre which enthusiasm 
intermittently proclaims. 

One other obvious way to increase the number of 
plays, good by our measurement, is to have the 
purposeful writers of the country turn their atten- 
tion to the theatre and, learning the dramatic 
medium, acquire the skill necessary to cover and 
conceal a high purpose while transmitting it through 
"a story devised to be presented by actors on a stage 
before an audience" and to equip that story with 
sufficient emotional power to move the majority 
of men. 

The manner of that learning is not simple and 
is far outside the bounds of our inquiry. 



Augustus Thomas 



THE COMFORTEPv 

Beauty is best for solace. The torn mind 
Heals not at words of fellow-sufferers near. 
Nor joys in arguments which leave naught clear 

Save that the truth no man as yet can find. 

Dawn's regal splendor and the morning wind, 
True woman's smile, deep peace as stars appear, 
Sweet-breathingflowers,girl-grace,thewakeningyear, 

Marble that lives; in these is Beauty kind. 

As grief points downward to the new-made graves 
Art leads to heights whence Heaven itself is seen, 

And Nature, picturing all the soul most craves. 
Makes our complaining seem but weak and mean. 

Then though my cup be filled from Sodom's sea 

Beauty revealed shall cheer and comfort me. 



Owen R. Washburn 



